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GOOD WORDS.—XXVII. 
These are the eternal verities in religion: believ- 
ing in the Soul, and being sure of God. 


Tuomas NEWLIN. 
In American Friend. 





NATURE’S LESSON. 
And forth into the fields I went, 


And nature’s living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 





I wondered at the bounteous hours, 
The slow result of winter showers: 
You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 


I wonder’d while I paced along: 
The woods were fill’d so full with song, 
There seem’d no room for sense of wrong; 


And all so variously wrought, 
I marvell’d how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought; 


And wherefore rather I made choice 

To. eommune with that barren voice, 

Than him that said, “ Rejoice! Rejoice ! ” 
—Tennyson. 








DOCTRINAL. 


Friends generally care little or nothing about re- 
ligious doctrine. On most of the questions which 
have caused strife in the schools they have cared 
neither to affirm nor deny. “ The kingdom of heaven 
is within you,” has been their main thought, and the 
dogmas and doctrines of speculation and ceremonial- 
ism might wait. Individual Friends have had their 
own personal beliefs, but the Society has considered 
it inadvisable to erystalize even the beliefs which 
have been held by most Friends as individuals into an 
authorized statement which could be put forth as rep- 
resenting a faith held by the Society as a unified or- 
ganization. That is to say, the Society has adopted 
no creed or confession or faith. This policy has held 
open the door to the entrance of truth as knowledge 
has increased, has prevented adherence to formulas 
when their incorrectness has become apparent, and 
has prevented distortion of plain words into a mean- 
ing foreign to what was in the minds of those who 
adopted the language as expressing what they held 
essential. ‘This freedom has also given opportunity, 
not always realized, for unhampered examination of 
the results of scientific and philosophic investigations 
in biology, astronomy, archeology, psychology, ete., 
which in the past two hundred years, and especially in 
the latter part of the last century, have disturbed the 
minds of many religious people who have mistaken 
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poetic legends for divine revelations, and gray Iliads 
of antiquity for cosmological science upon which 
rested pious obligation of belief. Not the least prac- 
tical of all it has made acceptable the results of com- 
parative examinations of religious thought, including 
that which is recorded in the Bible and in the relig- 
ious writings of other civilizations. This has been 
excellent and should be jealously maintained. It has 
led us more and more to see that ceremonial observ- 
ances are not the inner heart of religion, and that 
dogmatic beliefs and doctrines that are unrelated to 
inward personal character are also unrelated to what 
may most justly be called religion. Our chief doc- 
trine, if we have one, is that religion is inward per- 
sonal character, attitude toward God and man, a hun- 
gering after righteousness, cultivation of the fruits 
of the spirit, love to one’s neighbor. This has logi- 
cally led to what is possibly an undue neglect of cer- 
tain matters theological, so that at those rare times 
when we do speak of such things the thought has oc- 
casionally seemed a little unconsidered, inconsistent 
or self-contradictory, the exegesis superficial. I won- 
der if it might be permitted to suggest a turning of 
the minds of concerned Friends into a thoughtful in- 
quiry into some things connected with religious doe- 
trine, not with any idea of establishing a dead level of 
uniformity, not with any idea of setting forth a for- 
mal statement of belief, certainly without any idea of 
controversy, but rather to clear up a cloudy condi- 
tion which I am certain many feel in Friendly audi- 
ences, a feeling which sometimes wastefully exhibits 
itself after the meeting in unfruitful and not always 
just criticism which never reaches or benefits the 
ministry. 

It seems to me that such an inquiry should be par- 
ticipated in by many Friends in order to reach best 
results, and that such inquiry should have expression 
in the InrELLIGENCcER, if space can be allowed. I feel 
it also essential that all danger of personal feeling 
should be eliminated as far as possible, and the 
thought accepted or rejected on its merits, and not 
for the personality that may be behind*it. Publica- 
tion over an initial or anonymously would help this 
impersonality. 

In any investigation into religious thought the first 
subject seems most naturally to be what is believed 
as to the Divinity. In this as in all other subjects it 
is fitting that every individual, every Friend, should 
have his own well-considered thought. Friends gen- 
erally believe that God reveals himself in every man. 
That is one of our fundamental doctrines, although 
stated in many diverse ways with many differences in 
meaning. The statement as I have made it will suf- 
fice for the purposes of this paper. Now if we were to 
examine what various people intend by the word 
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“God,” it might be difficult to find that we are all 
united in our meaning. To some God appears to be 
a being separate from the universe, who may be con- 
sidered to have human characteristics, having created 
man in his own image. ‘l'o others God appears to be 
an all-inclusive conception, inseparable from the uni- 
verse. By another class God is represented as not a 
personality so much as an ideal composed of all right- 
eousness, love and power. To others God appears as 
a spiritual influence rather more undefined than in 
any of the previously-named conceptions. To still 
others God is seen as a Great First Cause, an Infinite 
Energy working in every part of the universe, includ- 
ing man. With others the prevailing thought brings 
out the conception of a benign Heavenly Father. 
These and the many other conceptions are no doubt 
reconcilable. It would be good to accept them all, 
not as conceptions, but as perceptions. Whatever be 
the conception, it seems suitable to the person who 
accepts it; to him it is a perception with which it 
would be an impropriety to interfere, a place where 
angels might well fear to tread. 

At this point is seen my first elemental suggestion, 
the only one which I shall present in this paper, for 
the clearing of our Friendly sky. The suggestion is 
that in presenting any thought of God we remember 
our primary doctrine that God is revealed in our hear- 
ers as well as in ourselves, and consistently beware of 
saying, in effect: “ Lo here! this is the Divine. This 
is what God says, what he presents to us, what he 
is. This is the one true conception. This is the one 
that you should accept. If vou hold any other you 
have not found God.” To avoid uttering the incon- 
sistency it is necessary to avoid the spirit of the thing, 
to avoid thinking it, for the thinking will appear in 
speech or manner. Would it not be more consistent 
with Friendly thought not to define or expound our 
own personal idea of God, and go no further than 
merely urging or advising each listener conscientious- 
ly to seek and find for himself ?—never to cease to 
seek, for God reveals himself in each of us. X. 








AN INVITATION. 


{In the village of Finstall, in England, M. Catherine All- 
bright, of the nearby Finstall Farm, has built for the use of 
all a village hall, in which a Friends’ meeting for worship is 
held the last First-day in every month. On the card of invi- 
tation to this meeting the following as to “The Manner of 
Worship in the, Society of Friends” is printed. At our re- 
quest Catherine Allbright has sent us one of the cards and 
permits us to publish it.] 


There is no set order of service in these meetings, 
but those who come together try to realize the pres- 
ence of the Divine Head of the Church and to wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth. This they endeavor 
to do not only in words of praise or prayer, but in 
reverent silence, believing that God is able to speak 
direct to each heart that waits in humility before 
Him. . 

In remembrance of their Master, even Christ, they 
enter into fellowship as members of one spiritual 
family, and thankfully recognize that the promise is 
often fulfilled that “ Where two or three are gath- 








ered together in my name there am I in the midst of 
them.” 

All are welcome who desire, however humbly, to 
draw near to their Father in heaven and lift up their 
hearts to Him that His name may be hallowed. His 
kingdom come, His will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

In these meetings anyone is at liberty to take part 
who feels that they have a message that will be help- 
ful to their fellow-worshipers. - 

The object of the hour spent together is that all 
present may know more of the true Father of their 
spirits and be enabled to lead lives of fuller service, 
bringing forth the fruits of faith, hope, and love. 





A STORY OF PENNSYLVANIA QUAKERS. 


Since “ Hugh Wynne ” took its place as a classic 
piece of fiction dealing with Friends, there has per- 
haps been no work of importance in the same field. 
But now we must welcome another excellent story, 
written by a Haverford College graduate, and hailed 
by James Lane Allen as containing pages “ that any 
novelist, livmg or dead, might have been glad to 
claim.” The book is entitled “ Hecla Sandwith ” 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co.), and is written 
by Edward U. Valentine, a native of Central Penn- 
sylvania, and now a literary editor in Baltimore, and 
doubtless known to some of our readers. 

The story has for its background the iron-mining 
region of our State, and portrays a vigorous and ec- 
centric Quaker iron-master, his fine-natured and beau- 
tiful daughter Hecla, a sturdy young Englishman, 
and other interesting characters. The charm of the 
book lies in its quiet power,—it is a genuine Quaker 
book in this regard,—in its intimate and idyllic na- 
ture-pictures, and in its portraits of various Friendly 
types. Here is the pen-picture of an elderly Friend: 


Hecla’s Cousin Isaac—dearest of meek earthly souls—who sat 
on the elders’ bench, and in all but the mildest weather wore 
his gray Shetland shawl. During the long periods of silence 
he sat with arms folded and eyes closed, apparently asleep. 
From time to time he would rouse himself, open his eyes, pass 
a hand over a long lock of silken white hair on his bald head 
and look meditatively at his hat, which he placed always on 
the seat beside him; after which he would relapse into seeming 
slumber. These performances, which raised false hopes in 
juvenile bosoms, were at last terminated by the gentle-faced 
elder reaching out his hand for his beaver, placing it on his 
head and then saying with a benignant smile, “I think it is 
about the usual hour.” 

The book is dedicated to James Lane Allen, “ in 
friendship.” Like this eminent writer, our author 
may well say, “ Behind all that I have written lie the 
landscapes of a single neighborhood.” This truth to 
the neighborhood of his early days gives the author 
of “ Hecla Sandwith ” the power to draw many beau- 
tiful pictures of harvest-fields and pine forests, moun- 
tain torrents, sunsets, bird-song, and all the solemn 
loveliness of simple nature. In this attractive art he 
shows himself the faithful disciple of two masters, 
Thomas Hardy and James Lane Allen. Indeed the 
latter has worthily praised the author for his “ insist- 
ence upon giving human life its due place in nature,” 
and his “ adherence to the lofty standards of English 


style.” J. R. H. 
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MAKING THE CROWDED CITY HABITABLE. 


As philanthropic agencies multiply and_ social 
workers become better fitted to perceive and execute 
their tasks, it becomes increasingly evident that the 
home and its condition is the most important factor 
in a man’s life. It may make or unmake a man. 

It is true that the making of a real home is in a 
man’s own hands—or woman’s. If the man does not 
spend money on beer nor abuse his wife, if the wife 
can get a good dinner and sends the children to 
school, a good home results. But what if the roof 
leaks so that when it rains hard the woman has to 
move her bed ¢ 

What if the stench from foul plumbing comes in 
at the open kitchen window? What if repeated ap- 
peals to the agent bring promises, but no repairs? 
The man feels that it is unjust that he should act the 
part of a good tenant to a bad landlord. The paper 
hangs from the walls, and he stops trying to paste it 
up. 

"Ty he woman becomes discouraged with the appear- 
ance of her kitchen. It never looks decent, and she 
scrubs it less often. 

One of the children takes typhoid fever and dies. 
The man is discouraged, and nothing goes well. 

It is not fair that such obstacles as these should 
make right living difficult for a working man’s fam- 
ily. A well-ordered life springs from a well-ordered 
home, and this has its setting in a well-ordered house. 
There is only one way to provide such a house. It is 
not enough even to build a well-planned model dwell- 
ing. After the house is built and rented it must con- 
tinue to receive constant and painstaking supervision 
by some one who is interested in the welfare of the 
tenants. 

This desire to provide houses and to properly man- 
age them Jed to the incorporating of the Octavia Hill 
Association in Philadelphia in 1896. The Associa- 
tion began with one house suitable for a store and 
tenement, with four small houses in the rear. This 
property is characteristic of Philadelphia. 

In parts of the city now deserted by the well-to-do, 
the large houses on the main streets once occupied by 
one family have been cut up by floors or rooms into 
apartments for many families, and the former gar- 
den or yard space has been covered over by small 
dwellings for individual families. These rear houses 
are built three stories high, one room on a floor and 
so cover little ground space. A very narrow strip of 
land furnishes space for a row of these houses. They 
rent readily, as a tenant likes “a house to myself.” 
The Association now has many of these small houses, 
as well as larger houses rented out in rooms. There 
are many families, especially among the colored peo- 
ple, who can afford only one room. If earnings are 
small and irregular, as is the case with dock laborers, 
one dollar a week rent, falling due every Monday, is 
a large proportion of the income. 

The houses owned by the Association are nearly all 
old houses, which have been improved, or, if neces- 
sary, remodeled. 

Accumulations of rubbish are carried away, roofs 
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are renewed, brick walls are freshly painted or rough- 
coated, the houses are underdrained and new paint 
and limewash is put on. In most cases such renova- 
tion of houses is cheaper than building new, and such 
houses are better adapted to the needs of the very 
poor. 

A new house is always sought by the better class 
of a neighborhood, and rents are apt to be a little 
higher than in old houses. 

One row of seventeen small houses, bought for six 
hundred dollars each, was underdrained and put in 
good repair for about $186 each. The houses have 
five rooms, a cellar and tiny yard, and rent for from 
seven to ten dollars a month. They have been in our 
possession six years, and are now paying from six to 
seven per cent. on the investment. 

As is usually the case when houses are out of re- 
pair, they had been tenanted by disorderly and de- 
structive people, were frequently unlet for long 
periods, and at such times were raided by the boys of 
the neighborhood. As the condition of the houses 
bettered, unlets and loss from bad tenants became 
less frequent, and the financial returns corresponding- 
ly improved. 

With a group of houses such as this a change may 
be brought about more quickly as the atmosphere of 
the whole street is affected. Where houses are scat- 
tered or stand alone near those in bad sanitary con- 
dition or filled by disreputable tenants, management 
is difficult and the financial returns are more uncer- 
tain. 

Many factors beside its structural condition enter 
into the paying capacity of a house. In a neighbor- 
hood of bad reputation it is difficult to find respecta- 
ble tenants, except among the very poor, and there are 
certain to be both losses and unlets. Or a house may 
be built too expensively to pay a proper return on an 
investment. In building a tenement it is of the 
greatest importance to study economy in all details 
as in Philadelphia, where there are so many inexpen- 
sive small houses, the demand for rooms in a tene- 
ment is fromm the very poor, who want one or two 
rooms for very little money. Rooms in a model tene- 
ment may be far more desirable than in an old shabby 
house next door, but if the price is higher they will 
‘not rent more quickly. 

The pressure of population in Philadelphia is not 
great enough to rent every room, and if held too high 
an attractive room in a model tenement may stand 
empty for weeks. 

The need of Philadelphia is for tenements with 
cheap rooms for the very poor, and for small houses. 
A cheap room means one renting for seventy-five 
cents a week or less. 

Fifty cent rooms are greatly needed, especially for 
old people who.can no longer work hard, but who can 
still feel that they are independent if they can find 
a room which is really cheap. 

The small houses in the alleys and narrow streets 
can be had for as little as six dollars a month. The 
usual price is seven or eight dollars. The rooms in 
these tiny houses are small, as they are built with 
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great economy of ground space, and the stairs are 
very steep in order to take as little as possible from 
the room. 

The commonest type of tenement is the converted 
individual dwelling, built originally for a well-to-do 
family. When provided with adequate water supply 
and plumbing these old houses, if watched by a care- 
ful landlord, may make comfortable homes. 

Often the landlord rents such a house to several 
families without making suitable changes, as in the 
case of a house where the third and fourth floor ten- 
ants must go to the yard for water. 

Such a house quickly degenerates into the “ fur- 
nished room ” house so common in Philadelphia. This 
means that the whole house is rented by one family, 
often Jewish, and that the upper rooms are given in- 
adequate and dirty furniture and sublet, either to low- 
grade negroes or to “ greenhorns,” as the newly-ar- 
rived foreigners are called. Because the rooms are 
“ furnished,” they bring from $1.50 to $2.25 a week, 
an exorbitant rent. The sub-tenants move often, 
leaving arrears and broken furniture behind them, 
and learning to be more and more careless of their 
obligations. 

Many of our applicants for one room come to us 
from these furnished room houses. They want a 
place of their own, and with careful and patient train- 
ing may become good tenants. 

Many of our foreign tenants are “ greenhorns,” to 
whom the proper care of sinks and plumbing is fool- 
ishness. However, they respond quickly to kindness 
and gentleness, and when they see their rent collector 
promptly attending to a broken lock or taking time to 
examine a leaking roof, they become willing to do as 
he wishes in the matter of a clean sink or a tidy ash 
barrel. 

Sometimes it happens, especially among the colored 
families, that the man is out of work, and the collec- 
tor may help him in finding another job. Many of 
the negroes are dock laborers, with work and wages 
so uncertain that the wife is obliged to supplement the 
family income by two or three days’ cleaning a week, 
or she may take in washing for “ my white lady ” 
whom she worked for as a girl. If the husband is 
lazy, perhaps she goes out to work every day, and the 
eare of the house and baby falls on the oldest child, 
who should be in school. Or one of the children may 
be out of school because the mother is afraid of vac- 
cination, and there is no certificate to show the 
teacher. 

Such a family needs the influence and friendly guid- 
ance which can come only from one who knows them 
and their circumstances well. It is good fortune, in- 
deed, to be their landlord, a person of power who 
knows uptown ladies who need servants, and a person 
of influence who, because they have known her so 
long and have learned to trust her, can persuade ig- 
norant parents to consent to hospital treatment for a 
sick child. 

The Association offers opportunity to any one to 
become such a landlord by undertaking volunteer 
rent collecting for a small group of families. It is a 
satisfying work, because the relations established are 
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simple and natural. It is more than the collector’s 
pleasure to visit his tenants; it is his duty. And the 
performance of mutual duties brings about confidence 
and the friendship which is what chiefly makes life 
worth living to all of us, whether we pay one dollar 
a week rent or receive the income from many houses. 


Lintan Marcuant SKINNER. 
Philadelphia. 


CHARITY, THE GOLDEN RULE. 

The beauty of religion is a true regard for each 
other’s feelings. If we have a truth to divulge, we 
should do it with a due regard to what others may 
hold as sacred; by so doing we are entitled to a hear- 
ing and are more likely to enlist attention; at least I 
have found it so. I believe the Golden Rule is syn- 
onymous with charity and is a safe platform, and 
whosoever is willing to stand thereon is a credit to 
himself and to the age in which he lives. We should 
find it to be the true harmonizer in all the compli- 
cated affairs of life. 

We should not only find employment in teaching 
others, but we should find a necessity of being taught 
ourselves. It is my impression that if we made the 
Golden our life rule, we should be enabled to know 
where we could receive the instruction needed, for 
truth will make its own channel. Hence the required 
preliminaries are an outgrowth of truth itself. If 
our place be in this channel, our perceptions will be 
quickened to correspond with our situation. Hence 
[ view our position as being on a high plane whereon 
our spiritual vision will grow more clear by a con- 
tinual working, watching and waiting; for surely the 
great Care-taker of us all establishes laws of univer- 
sal harmony, and it is a lesson necessary for our com- 
fort, that we should seek not to build up sectarian- 
ism, but to draw our source of life from that vitaliz- 
ing principle which must be felt to be realized. Oh, 
how precious it is to be thus surrounded by heavenly 
attributes! We may not all be disposed to give the 
same name to those attributes or to’attach the same 
signification to them that I do; nevertheless, don’t 
let us forget that our platform is the Golden Rule, 
which calls us home every now and then that we may 
be replenished with the oil of charity, the brightness 
of our lamps may be renewed, that we may not stum- 
ble while traversing the dark places of our pathway. 

My prayer is that we may not let selfishness 
eclipse the sun of righteousness, but that we make it 
a necessity each day we live, that our spiritual house- 
hold shall be subjected to a search that no stone may 
remain unturned, and that idleness may not lay waste 
precious opportunities. We are called to stand upon 
a platform broad as the heavens, and when this truth 
presses upon us, viz: the necessity of putting our 
faith in the power of God to direct, we shall be able 
to blow the trumpet in Zion. Truth will prevail as 
we are willing to be obedient servants to the Light 
which illuminates our understanding, and I believe 
greater revelations are awaiting the faithful and just 
of this generation than have hitherto been entrusted 
to the family of man. Oh, this all-absorbing power 
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of Love, whom we are admonished to love supremely, 
and our neighbor as ourselves! Don’t let us make an 
idol of any organization, but trust prayerfully to be 
guided unto all truth, and surely we shall feel the 
good Master to enter our hearts; for he has promised 
to be with us in time of need, and his promises are 
sure. He will establish our goings on that immutable 
rock whereon we shall be qualified to sing the praises 
of thanksgiving, both now and evermore.—Charlotte 
W. Cocks. * 








THE FRENCH SCHOOL COMMANDMENTS. 


[The following “school commandments” are posted up in 
conspicuous and attractive form in all French schools under 
direction of the government. This translation has been made 
for FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER by Adolph Smith, of London, who 
was in America last fall as interpreter for the Peace Congress 
at Boston. He was one of thase peace delegates who attended 
Race Street Meeting on First-day morning, and with others 
took most acceptable vocal part in the service.] 

Love thy school fellows, they will become thy com- 
panions in the work of thy life. 

Love instruction, it is the bread of the spirit; be 
grateful to thy teacher as.to thy father and to thy 
mother. 

Strive to accomplish every day a good and useful 
action, and so to be happy. 

Honor all good people, respect the right of each, 
and bow down to no one. 

Do not hate nor offend any one; do not seek to re- 
venge thyself, but defend your right and resist that 
which is arbitrary. 

Be not a coward, protect the weak and love jus- 
tice. 

Remember that all the products of the earth come 
from labor; he who enjoys any of these goods with- 
out working is robbing the bread of the worker. 

Observe and reflect so as to know the truth. Do 
not believe that which is contrary to reason. Do not 
deceive thyself nor any one else. 

Do not believe that he who hates and despises other 
peoples, or who desires to wage war upon them, is a 
good patriot. War is a remnant of barbarism. Only 
make war in defense of your country. 

Work for the day when all men and all peoples 
will live fraternally together i in peace and prosperity. 








‘THE AFTERMATH OF SLAVERY.” 


Under this title William A. Sinclair, M.D., makes 
a thoughtful study of the condition and environment 
of the American negro of to-day, by a cultivated and 
large-minded colored writer. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson writes the introduction, and recalls the 
days when race prejudice ran high in Boston. As 
that has long ago vanished, so he predicts it will grad- 
ually vanish from the Southern States. 

This book is the first to give a complete review of 
the civil history of the American negro since he has 
had a civil history. 

The timeliness of the work will be apparent as the 
volume deals with the fitness of the negro for full 
citizenship. 

Its greatest strength will be found in that it con- 
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tains a record of historical fact showing of what bene- 
fit the colored race has been to the country in peace 
and in war; what the negro has accomplished for his 
own uplifting; and what are his actual needs to per- 
fect his development; all set forth by a man who is 


one of the best examples of what the negro 
of himself. 

It also gives copious extracts from the utterances 
of the press and of public men, both in the North and 
South, showing the sentiment of American public 
opinion. 

It contains just the authoritative information 
needed by American voters and readers to enable 
them to understand the present burning questions 
concerning the negro. 

The work will be valuable to any who have the ele- 
vation of the negro race at heart. It is from the 
press of Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, ($1.50 net.) 


“an make 








GENEROSITY AND CORRUPTION. 

There is a certain dramatic quality in generosity 
which appeals to the heart. A mean rascal we all 
despise and hate; but a raseal with a big heart who 
never forgets his friends finds many apologists. It is 
of the utmost importance to a country organized, 
like ours, on a democratic basis, that as a people we 
should be highly sensitive to injustice. That sensi- 
tiveness is the most necessary protection for freedom, 
the greatest force for good government. Anything 
which tends to befog our ideals of justice, or to make 
us underestimate its importance, is a danger to be 
guarded against. 

In the latter days of Rome, the darlings of the rab 
ble were the oppressors of Africa, who transmuted 
the sweat and blood of conquered provinces into 
bread and cireuses for the Roman mob. Justice, long 
since dead in the imperial city, had been succeeded by 
a riot of generosity of the most lavish and barbaric 
kind. It would be, of course, a jaundiced eve which 
should make any but a most distant parallel between 
ihe Roman rabble and the American people. But 
much, if not everything, is forgiven the millionaire 
whose fortune has been wrung from the overtempted 
consciences of aldermen, if he recognizes what the 
college presidents call “ the responsibility of men of 
wealth.”— George W. Alger, in the Atlantic. 








Photographers sometimes get their work out of 
focus, but journalists are in constant danger of doing 
so. ‘They attach importance to what is obvious and 
blatant, while missing the still small voice that will 
really influence the future —A ylmer Maude, in his 
book on the Doukhobors (1905). 


The object of music is to arouse the emotional na- 
ture, but what people need nowadays is not more 
emotion, but more sense. Undirected emotion is 
dangerous to the community. The opera houses are 
producing enough of that combustible commodity 
without the assistance of the churches—The Inde- 
pendent (New York), 6th mo, 22d, 1905. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. Corner Fifteenth and 


CHOOSING OUR ASSOCIATES. 


Prestpent Exior, in a recent address to the 
Harvard graduates, advised them to seek the society 
of their superiors. In a general sense this is sound 
advice, but often the question of superiority and in- 
feriority is a difficult one to decide. Did President 
Eliot refer to social, or business, or physical, or in- 
tellectual, or moral superiority? We must know 
something of a young man’s ideals and aims before 
we can know with any certainty what kind of excel- 
lence will attract him. 


Is it not true that we form friendships with those 
who are congenial to us—those who attract us be- 
cause their tastes and inclinations are similar to our 
own, or for the sometimes equally cogent reason that 
they are entirely different from ourselves? Ought 
we to disregard these natural attractions and aim to 
associate only with persons whose society we believe 
will be of advantage to us, seeking always to receive 
rather than to give? People who make strenuous 
efforts to associate with their social superiors are 
looked upon as snobs. May there not also be intel- 
lectual and moral snobbery? Doubtless the Pharisee 
who thanked God that he was better than the publi- 
can was in the habit of seeking the society of his su- 
periors. 

If our association with others is to be helpful to 
ourselves and to them, we must first of all get our- 
selves in the right attitude toward God and men. We 
must realize God’s purpose concerning us that we 
shall be of service to our fellows, and that our useful- 
ness depends largely upon the development of the 
special gifts he has bestowed upon us. We must re- 
alize, also, that the people with whom we come in 
touch are our neighbors, between whom and our- 


selves there should exist relations of mutual helpful- 
ness. 


Of the many people whom we meet in the per- 
formance of our daily duties there are some to whom 
we are especially drawn and personal friendships are 
formed. We should note the effect of these friend- 
ships upon our characters. If any one finds that in 
the company of one of his friends he lets go his hold 
upon the higher things, and speaks and acts unworth- 
ily, then this friendship can be of no benefit to either 
party and the sooner it is terminated the better. 
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Instead of making a conscious effort to seek the so- 
ciety of our superiors, let us seek rather for that 
which is superior in every one we meet. One of our 
neighbors, for example, is blunt in his manners and 
rough in his words, but he always tells the truth and 
pays his debts promptly; let us emulate his honesty. 
Another has little education or culture, but is prompt 
to see the needs of others and to minister to them; 
let us emulate his thoughtful kindness. A third has 
an unattractive personality, but he does not hesitate 
to do the right thing because it is unpopular or un- 
fashionable; let us emulate and honor his courage. 

It is not uncommon for young people to lament 
that they are obliged to associate with their inferiors 
by the force of circumstances. They feel that their 
business keeps them among people who are uncon- 
genial and uninspiring. But nearly every one of 
these uncultured, commonplace people has some ex- 
cellence, some one thing which he knows. It is an 
art worth cultivating to be able to get from people 
the best that they can give, for this kind of giving en- 
riches the giver as well as the recipient. In every 
community there are diamonds in the rough, and op- 
portunities for culture lie all around us if we have 
the clear vision and the skillful touch. 

As we constantly seek for what is best in others, 
let us also strive to give to others what is best in us. 
In the home life and in the social circle let us see to 
it that we contribute what we can to the general good. 
Let us cultivate the habit of noting and talking about 
the amusing and pleasant and uplifting things that 
happen around us daily. Let us tell our friends of 
their virtues. 

If the to-days and yesterdays with which we build 
our lives are filled with little duties faithfully and 
cheerfully done, we shall have little time or need for 
introspection. The weak places in our characters are 
not strengthened by regret and remorse. If we 
would rise to higher levels we cannot do better than 
follow the advice of Ruskin: “In every person who 
comes near you look for what is good and strong; 
honor that, rejoice in it, and as you can, try to imi- 
tate it; and your faults will drop off like dead leaves 
when their time comes.” 


Tue suggestion made by “ X ” in his article in this 
issue entitled, “ Doctrinal,” seems to us a good one. 
Friends need to do clear thinking along doctrinal 
lines, and we ought not to let our deep-rooted objec- 
tion to creeds and dogmatism prevent us from clear- 
ing up our views on these points by frank discussion. 
The Inretticencer will weleome “ doctrinal” arti- 
cles of the kind suggested: by, and written in the 
spirit of, our Friend “ X.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Russia has accepted the first ten days in Eighth 
month as the time within which the first meeting of 
the peace plenipotentiaries will take place. The pre- 
cise date depends upon the time of the arrival at 
Washington of the Japanese representatives. 
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John Hay, Secretary of State, died on the 1st, at 
his summer home, near Newbury, N. H. It has been 
known from time to time that he was in poor health, 
but his death came as a shock for which the public 
was totally unprepared. He was born in Salem, 
Ind., in 1838. After graduation from Brown Uni- 
versity, in 1858, he studied law with Abraham Lin- 
coln. He was Lincoln’s private secretary, and during 
the war was adjutant and aide-de-camp to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He later entered the diplomatic 
service at Paris, Vienna, Madrid, and was first Amer- 
ican Ambassador to England. In the early seventies 
he was on the editorial staff of the New York “ Tri- 
bune.” Under President Hayes he was First Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. In 1898 he was called from 
London to enter MeKinley’s Cabinet as Secretary of 
State, which place he has filled ever since. In his 
college days he was known as somewhat of a dreamer 
and writer of verse, and he never through all his ac- 
tivity, in times of war and political turbulence, lost 
his natural tendency toward idealism. While in 
Spain he wrote “ Castilian Days,” and while his most 
valuable literary labor was his “ Life of Lincoln,” yet 
he is better known to thousands on both sides of the 
Atlantic as the author of “Jim Bludsoe,” “ Little 
Breeches,” and other poems. 

The bill for the separation of Church and State in 
France passed the Chamber of Deputies late on the 
night of the third by a vote of 341 to 323. The sys- 
tem swept away by this bill dates from 1801, when 
the famous concordat was signed by Pius the Sev- 
enth and Napoleon. This gave religion governmen- 
tal status, the churches being Government property, 
with the clergy paid by the State, and the entire 
chureh administration being under the direction of a 
member of the president’s Cabinet. The new system 
abolishes all laws and regulations under the concordat 
and terminates the authority of the concordat itself. 
The long debate on this bill had fully prepared the 
country for its passage. 

sii . 

The National Woman Suffrage Association, in ses- 
sion at Portland, Oregon, on the fourth, unanimous- 
ly re-elected the old officers, with the exception of 
vice-president-at-large and second auditor. The board 
stands as follows: 

President, Susan B. Anthony, New York; vice-president, 
Florence Kelley, Illinois; corresponding secretary, Kate M. 
Gordon, Louisiana; recording secretary, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Massachusetts; treasurer, Harriet Taylor Upton, Ohio; first 
auditor, Laura Clay, Kentucky; second auditor, Dr. Annice 
Jeffreys Meyers, Portland. 

The by-law requiring alternate conventions at 
Washington was amended, leaving it for the associa- 
tion to decide annually where the next meeting shall 


be held. 








A FRIEND AS DELEGATE TO THE PEACE 
CONGRESS. 


It is desirable that the Society of Friends should 
be represented at the International Peace Congress, 
to be held at Lucerne next Ninth month, both in or- 






der that our practical testimony for peace may be 
represented and recognized for what it is worth to- 
ward the progress of peace in the world, and in order 
that our meetings may be brought in close touch with 
the proceedings of the Congress. It is not so import- 
ant that a great number of delegates go to Lucerne, 
but it is important that the full strength of the peace 
movement of all countries be represented by spe- 
cially chosen and duly accredited delegates, It is also 
important that all that goes on at such a congress 
should be known to the advocates of peace in all our 
meetings that it may be used in peace propaganda 
work. 

It is therefore suggested that a fund sufficient to 
pay the expenses of a delegate be got together by vol- 
untary contributions from those who feel an interest 
and concern in the matter; that this fund be turned 
over to the treasury of Friends’ General Conference; 
and that it be suggested to the Central Committee at 
its meeting in Eighth month that it appoint a delegate 
and use the fund in paying the expenses. Harry A. 
Hawkins, 373 West 123d Street, New York City, 
who is treasurer of the General Conference, will act 
as treasurer of the fund until such time as it is handed 
over to the General Conference, and all contributions 
may be sent to him. It is suggested that the contri- 
butions be of about one dollar each, and that no 
Friend who feels an interest in this concern hesitate 
to send that sum or less. It is important that as large 
a number as possible join in a matter of this kind, 
that it may not be an undue burden on any one, and 
that as many as possible may be enlisted in good 
work. If more than is sufficient is sent in the re- 
mainder will be left in the treasury of the General 
Conference to be used in whatever Friendly interests 
the Central Committee may decide upon. The names 
of contributors will not be published. 








FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR MEETING. 


The first of the semi-annual series of meetings held 
here, Millville Monthly Meeting, assembled Sixth 
month 2ist. Four Friends, Reuben Rich, Amos 
Heacock, William Reese and Philip Eves, who met 
with us at the last Half-Year’s Meeting, have been 
removed by death. Their vacant seats were sad re- 
minders of their presence among us, on former occa- 
sions of this kind. ‘The silence of the meeting was 
broken by a prayer offered by William U. John. The 
monthly meeting for business followed. On the 22d 
the Friends came together at the usual hour in the 
capacity of Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting. 
Though expected, we were not favored with the com- 
pany of any ministering Friend from a distance. 
William U. John and William Burgess both delivered 
appropriate discourses. John J. Kester also spoke. 
There being but three queries to consider, the busi- 
ness before the meeting was soon disposed of. On 
the 23d, the public meeting was held. William U. 
John dwelt upon fellowship with the divine, which 
purifies and prepares us for our life-work, and brings 
us a peace of mind that the world can neither give 
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nor take away. A Lutheran minister who was 
present came forward and addressed the meeting. 
He seemed imbued with the spirit of broad Chris- 
tianity, speaking with feeling and suitable to the oe- 
casion. William Burgess, following, engaged very 
acceptably in the ministerial service, and to the edifi- 
cation of those present. Then William U. John 
made some concluding remarks, saying that we came 
together in w eakness, but by the favor of divine 
providence we had been blessed, insomuch that we 
could rejoice together in the Lord. R. Anna Kester 
said in substance that she was thankful for this op- 
portunity, and that we need not wait for the coming 
amongst us of ministering Friends in order to have 

good meetings. John J. Kester spoke a few words 
and offered prayer. After a period of silence, 
Friends parted for their respective homes. 

The writer supplements the above report with 
some thoughts of his own, brought out by the con- 
sideration of a passage which is as follows: ** We exist 
for culture; not so much for what we can accomplish, 
as for what can be accomplished in us.” Besides 
what we acquire from the stored knowledge of books, 
the study of nature, the home and school training, 
continuing our education through life, if we do not 
slight the lessons of experience, we may learn some- 
thing from each circumstance that affects us. The 
meeting with individuals, the mingling in society, the 
influences that sway us, even our successes and fail- 
ures, our hopes and fears, our joys and sorrows, each 
and all, convey instruction to us if we will receive it. 
The object of our existence, then, is that we may be- 
come better and more useful to our fellow-men, and 
through the legitimate exercise of our powers, more 
fitted to enter upon the future life in the hour of dis- 
solution. To attain these ends true heartfelt re- 
ligion comes in to aid us, and we can only reach the 
higher development of our mental and spiritual facul- 
ties through it. Religion, as we turn to it, becomes 
more than a sentiment, and takes its place as the 
regulator of our lives. But many fear the restraint 
religion brings, thinking it likely to take away their 
freedom, when in reality it comes into their hearts to 
save them from the worst kind of servitude, the en- 
slavement of the mind by selfishness, appetite or pas- 
sion. This restraint is only a useful check upon our 
lower nature and guards us from danger. But the 
vitality of religion is maintained by continually 
drawing upon the source of all good. To renew our 
spiritual strength we must wait upon the Lord. We 
are then brought into a state in which appear all the 
virtues that adorn the Christian character. Promi- 
nent among them will be love, forbearance, conde- 
scension and humility. G. J. 

Elysburg, Pa. 








The evils of to-day are not theological; the tyran- 
nies of America are not ecclesiastical. . . . The 
world waits for a zeal that goes into the waste places 
and the far off corners with the message that ex- 
presses itself in a hand-clasp and a “ how-do-you-do.” 
—Unity (Chicago). 








GIRARD AVENUE JUNIOR CONFERENCE. 


[The following was read at the closing meeting before sum- 
mer vacation of the Junior Conference Class of the First-day 
School at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia: } 

Following the historical lesson First-day morning 
we have mostly listened to a paper applying the les- 
son to to-day’s conditions, and in these papers some 
valuable suggestions have been made. Just as Lucy 
Conrad has reviewed the former I have summarized 
the latter, and endeavored to gather the most help- 
ful of the suggestions advanced from week to week. 

Reading the history of religious conditions has 
stored our minds with knowledge useful in our own 
religious experience, and has helped us to diagnose 
conditions of to-day. 

Our sessions have been characterized to a large de- 
gree with zeal, which is commendable. When we 
work at our vocation we do it earnestly; when we 
seek for recreation we play ardently, and when we 
turn our thoughts to religious subjects it is natural 


that we should do it thoroughly, not in a half-hearted 
manner. 


We have studied creeds, we have seen that creeds 
and dogmas are but the husk to shield conceptions of 
truth, that as conceptions of truth grow the creeds 
become insufficient, and must be amended or super- 
seded. We have seen that in dealing with any creed 
one must get beneath the letter of the law to the 
spirit thereof, that all Christian churches have so 
much in common that on some occasions they can 
work hand in hand for the good of humanity. 


We have studied forms, both for governing the 
church and for conducting religious services. One 
of the objects in drawing up these creeds and in for- 
mulating these rules for church government was to 
define the beliefs of the Christian and to mark out 
his duty. And while we have been studying these 
creeds and rules of government we have asked, 
“How does a Friend define his belief? How are 


you and I to mark out our duty ?” The definition 


of Friends’ beliefs we have found clearly and con- 
cisely stated in several books to which we have re- 
ferred. But not so with our duties. None of my 
friends can clearly define my responsibility, neither 
can I define the responsibility of any of my friends. 
If it were possible for you or me to go to some 
learned doctor of divinity and have him describe just 
what your duty or mine was, then I think Friends’ 
meeting would ‘lose much of its value. But as a mat- 
ter of fact we must get a definition of those responsi- 
bilities by relying on the instruction of the Great 
Teacher himself as he is manifested to each of us. 
What may be wise and proper for my friend may be 
unwise and improper for me because my qualifica- 
tions are different. 

Now the schoolboy who does not understand 
arithmetic cannot comprehend the teacher’s explana- 
tion of differential calculus. He must spend years 
of patient study under his competent teacher. Ex- 
perienced men have told us that the best way to grow 
in our spiritual perception is to place ourselves under 
the instruction of the Great Teacher amid the helpful 
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surroundings of a Friends’ meeting, provided that 
meeting is held in the life. 

l have often wondered whether young persons like 
myself appreciate what has been ‘described as “ liv- 
ing silence.” For my part, I do not, and the limited 
expression which I have gotten from my friends 
points in the same direction. Last First-day as you 
sat in meeting in the next room did you think about 
some definite subject, and pray for religious instruc- 
tion thereon, or did your thoughts wander, sometimes 
far away from religious matters ? 


For the sake of an argument I will say that they 
wandered. If so, the time was wasted. When we 
work we work with our might; when we play we play 
with a will; and when we seek for religious instruc- 
tion we must seek, not waste time. Some one will 
say that the fault is with the meeting, but such a 
thought is erroneous. Members of other churches 
will candidly confess that they sometimes allow their 
thoughts to wander. No, the fault is not with the 
meeting, but with the individual. 

Now I think we can overcome this weakness. It 
will take a persevering effort; but there is strength 
in sympathy, and so instead of working this problem 
out individually let us—the members of this *tlass— 
work together. Let us highly resolve that during the 
hour which we are about to spend in the meeting 
house we will make an earnest effort to concentrate 
our thoughts upon some religious consideration; to 
seek for close communion with divinity. 


What shall we think about? Each person must 
answer that for himself, as each person knows his 
own needs. But in that connection let me relate to 
you what a friend of mine told me when speaking on 
that subject. He said: “ If on each day in the week 
you set aside ten or fifteen minutes for Bible study, 
five minutes for reading and five or ten for con- 
templation, if you do that there will be no lack of 
materia] to claim your consideration First-day morn- 
ing.” He added that the Y. M. C. A. Bible Depart- 
ments are laying a great deal of stress on that sub- 
ject, systematic reading, and that earnest members 
of the class are devoting fifteen minutes a day to it. 

You may take this idea—the systematic Bible read- 
ing—for what it is worth; but I think the point I 
have just mentioned—viz., the determination to get 
out of religious services all the good and inspiration 
that you are capable of receiving—lies at the very 
root of Christian development. 

If there are any in the room who, like myself, 
think that they do not always appreciate that which 
has been termed the “ living silence ” let them join 
with me in a determination that during the coming 
summer as I attend religious services I will make an 
earnest effort to concentrate my mind upon the con- 
sideration of some definite religious subject. 

If this effort is repeated week after week I feel 
confident that we will experience a growth; for it 
has been written, “ They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength, they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles, they shall run and not be weary, they 
shall walk and not faint.” 
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THE COMING PURITY CONFERENCE. 


{The following by Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, is 
from The Light, published at La Crosse, Wis.:] 


The National Purity Conference that is to meet 
at La Crosse in October is to be what its name indi- 
cates—a conference. ‘Those who shall assemble in 
the hospitable Wisconsin city will be in large num- 
ber workers—men and women who are giving much 
of their time and service to the advance of purity. 

The present status of the morals of the American 
people will be considered by many competent ob- 
servers, who have studied conditions in localities 
widely separated. In any attempt to better evil con- 
ditions such information is the first requisite. 

Then will follow suggestions as to the improve- 
ment of morals and the development of a higher ideal 


of life. 


In considering future work and the mustering of 
a strong band of united workers who may keep in 
close touch with each other, it may be deemed wise 
to make arrangements at La Crosse to convene a large 
Purity Congress not later than 1907. This gather- 
ing should be a C ongress, not a conference. 

‘Tf it be decided to call a congress, as suggested, it 
should be impressive not only on account of numbers, 
but especially because of the presence of men and 
women eminent in reform work, who would be able 
to discuss many phases of purity reform with ability 
and dignity. 

Every reform touches the question of purity di- 
rectly or indirectly. Therefore every reformer 
should feel an interest in the proposed Congress and 
do yeoman service in making it a success. 

The members of all religious denominations should 
assist because the religion that is divorced from mor- 
ality availeth nothing. 

Purity workers should attend in large numbers. 
Every phase of the reform should be represented and 
an opportunity given for an expression of the views 
of the wisest and most earnest advocates of the meas- 
ures taken to advance purity among our people. 

Temperance men and women realize that impurity 
and intemperance are twin evils, and that one cannot 
be touched without affecting the other. Therefore 
those prominent in associations which aim at lessen- 
ing intemperance would wish to attend. 

Teachers in schools and instructors in our institu- 
tions of learning, realizing as they must the appalling 
results that have followed the lack of instruction as 
to the laws of life, would wish to get the views of ex- 
perts on the question. 

Parents, knowing the need of their children for in- 
struction and warning, yet feeling their own lack of 
knowledge, will look to the Congress in the confident 
hope of receiving needed help. 

Political reformers should be attracted, because of 
the relation that exists in our cities between the city 
officials and the evil resorts, 

The leaders of labor should attend, if only to give 
strong expression to their opposition to impurity as a 
dreaded enemy of the home and an ever-present dan- 
ger to their daughters and their sons. 
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All of these classes would do well to select influen- 
tial and progressive representatives in order that a 
great and widespread influence for good may reach 
to every corner of the land, to fire the heart and 
arouse the zeal of the American people. 

While no suggestion of an International Congress 
has been made, still it is not too much to hope that 
the Congress will attract many of our friends abroad, 
whose splendid work is having such marked success. 

If such a congress shall be an outcome of the Na- 
tional Purity Conference, to be held at La Crosse in 
October, it will mark the beginning of a forward 
movement whose mighty issues no man may describe, 
but in the glorious results of which we all have 
abounding hope and faith. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


At the meeting of the International Peace Con- 
gress, in Boston, last Tenth month, it was decided 
that the Congress this year—the Fourteenth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress—should meet at Lucerne in 
Switzerland. Official notice is now given that the 
Congress will open on Third-day, Ninth month 19th, 
and continue through the week. It is likely to prove 
in many respects the most important of the Peace 
Congresses thus far. The questions of the reduction 
of the armies and: navies of the nations, and of the 
establishment of a stated International Congress for 
the regular consideration of all international mat- 
ters—both of which questions will probably engage 
the Second Hague Conference, for whose calling 
President Roosevelt has taken the initiative, and 
which will probably meet as soon as the present war 
in the East is over—are likely to be the themes of 
most important discussion. 

Lucerne is so accessible, and also so beautiful, that 
the Congress makes an unusually strong and attrac- 
tive appeal. The Peace Bureau at Berne, the General 
Swiss Peace Society, and the local society at Lucerne, 
are making extensive preparations to render it, if pos- 
sible, the most impressive peace congress ever held. 
The attendance from all parts of Europe will be 
large and influential, for the tide of arbitration and 
peace is now running high in the European States. 

It is important that the delegation from the United 
States should also be a large one. We owe it to our- 
selves, and to the record which our country has held 
in the movement, to make it so. Our territory is 
larger than the whole of Europe, exclusive of Russia. 
Europe sent us more than a hundred delegates to the 
Boston Congress last autumn. We ought to send at 
least that number to Lucerne. Out of the more than 
nine hundred Americans who came to the Boston 
Congress, we ought easily to make up a party of a 
hundred to go to this Congress. Many of our peace 
workers will go over expressly for the Congress. 
Many other Americans, friends of the cause, who 
may be spending the summer in Europe, will, it is 
hoped, plan their stay so as to be in Lucerne during 
this week in Ninth month. All persons expecting to 
be present are asekd to communicate with the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The American friends of peace can well afford to 
make extra sacrifices this year in order to get to the 
Congress. It is a moment of supreme importance in 
the history of the peace movement; and the voice 
that is uttered at Lucerne ought to be made so full 
and commanding that it will stir all Europe as it has 
never been stirred against the colossal evil that is 
steadily eating away the vitals of the European na- 
tions and spreading its baneful influence over all the 
rest of the world. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY PERMANENT 
HEADQUARTERS. 


The directors of the American Peace Society here- 
by earnestly appeal to the friends of international 
arbitration and peace in America for funds with 
which to procure a building to serve as a permanent 
and worthy headquarters of the Society’s work, and 
to furnish, from rentals, a much-needed increase of 
income. 

The cause of international arbitration and peace has 
now become the greatest and most commanding re- 
form before the world. But not a single one of the 
societies which have sustained and developed the 
movement to its present commanding position has yet 
been able to have a building of its own. This great 
lack should no longer be allowed to exist. 

The International Peace Congress, held in Boston 
in October last, passed a resolution strongly urging 
the creation and adequate endowment of centers of 
peace propaganda in a number of the leading cities of 
the world. Boston, which has always been foremost 
in America in the promotion of the cause, should 
clearly be the first city to have such an adequately 
equipped and endowed center. 

The American Peace Society, which has been lo- 
cated in Boston since 1837, represents the oldest 
peace movement in the world, the earliest of the 
societies from which it was organized in 1828 having 
been established in 1815. It has now a rapidly-grow- 
ing list of members in all parts of the nation. It has 
published an official organ of its work and of the 
movement in general continuously from the date of 
its organization. It has published and distributed 
many millions of pages of peace literature. It has 
initiated many of the important steps which have 
been taken for the organization of peace among the 
nations. One of the chief phases of its early work 
was the advocacy of a High Court and Congress of 
Nations. It has always pleaded for the permanent 
adoption of the principle of arbitration as a substitute 
for war in dealing with international controversies. 
It was the first society to urge the holding of Inter- 
national Peace Congresses. Its memorials to the 
Congress of the United States have been followed by 
the passing of influential resolutions by that body. 

It was on the initiative of the Society that the In- 
ternational Law Association was formed more than 
thirty years ago. It was the first to propose the hold- 
ing of a Pan-American Conference for the promotion 
of arbitration and better commercial relations among 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere. Fifty 
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years ago, through its president, Judge William Jay, 
it proposed the insertion of arbitral clauses in treaties 
of commerce. It gave its immediate and unqualified 
support to the proposal of the Czar of Russia for the 
holding of the Conference at The Hague which led to 
the establishment of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration; and since the Court was set up, it has used its 
utmost influence to bring the tribunal into speedy 
operation, and to make it, in fact, a World Tribunal. 
The resolution of the Massachusetts Legislature 
unanimously adopted in February, 1903, inviting 
Congress to authorize the President to take steps to- 
ward the creation of a Regular Advisory Congress of 
the Nations to meet at stated periods, was proposed 
by the Society. 

What the Society has done in the past and is still 
doing, and the interests of the great cause which it 
represents, make it fitting that it should possess a 
building of its own, which would furnish not only a 
conspicuous and influential headquarters, but also a 
largely-increased income, from rentals, for the 
strengthening and extension of its work according to 
the demands of the time. The increased income is 
now urgently needed. 

It will require $100,000 or more to secure and 
equip such a headquarters as is here contemplated; 
and the directors confidently appeal to the friends of 
the movement in Boston and throughout the nation 
to furnish them with the means to enable them to 
secure a building which will be not only an honor to 
the cause, but a powerful agency in its further pro- 
motion. 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR HEADQUARTERS AND ENDOWMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


We, the undersigned, promise to pay to the said 

Society the sum set against our names respectively, 

one-half in the year 1905 one-half 

in the year 1906 provided by gifts, pledges 

and legacies, $100,000 can be made up within two 
years from this date, April 24th, 1905. 


“A YEAR’S WANDERING IN BIBLE 
LANDS.” 

As the circle of knowledge concerning the Bible 
and the times and events to which it refers widens, 
the more interested we become in knowing the truth 
concerning them. “ A Year’s Wandering in Bible 
Lands” * is the title given to a number of letters 
written by Dr. George A. Barton to his brothers and 
sisters during his sojourn in Palestine as director of 
the American School of Oriental Study and Research 
in 1902 and 1903. Dr. Barton, who is Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn 
Mawr College, is a descendant of Friends and is him- 
self a Friend, and has been heard at our General Con- 
ference, and more than once in our meeting houses. 





*“ 4 Year’s Wandering in Bible Lands.” By George A. 
Barton, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic 
Languages in Bryn Mawr College, Director of American School 
of Oriental Study and Research in Palestine, 1902-03. Philadel- 
hia: Ferris & Leach. $2.00. May be had through Friends’ 
Book Store, 1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 
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The book is profusely illustrated with prints made 
from photographs of scenes visited, which in them- 
selves form a collection any Bible student would 
prize. 

The first four chapters contain accounts of the ex- 
periences and impressions of the author from the time 
of leaving Montreal, on the 20th of Sixth month, 
1902, until Constantinople is reached on the 11th of 
Ninth month. 

Leaving Constantinople for Athens, Corinth and 
Smyrna, the real “ Wandering in Bible Lands” be- 
gins, and the scenes of Paul’s journeys are brought 
to our remembrance. 

“ At Old Corinth, the American School of Orien- 
tal Study at Athens has recently made an important 
excavation, and the object of our visit was to inspect 
the new discoveries. The excavation has brought to 
light several old streets and squares. It was a de- 
light to identify the site of the Jewish synagogue in 
which Paul preached, whose location has been 
vouched for by an inscription. The house of Titus 
Justus, where the first Christian church was organ- 
ized, joined hard by the synagogue, so we saw the site 
where it stood. A long colonnaded street of the Ro- 
man period, along which Paul must have walked, was 
also visible.” 

“From Athens and Corinth we return again to 
Asia, stopping for a time at Smyrna. . 

“ Near Smyrna is Ephesus, often mentioned in the 
writings of Paul, and the site of the famous temple of 
Diana. Here many interesting ruins have been ex- 
cavated by American students, among which are one 
of the main streets of the ancient city and the bases 
of a few of the columns of the temple and their foun- 
dations. Its beginnings go back to prehistoric times. 
Probably it was a sacred place among the Hittites be- 
fore the beginning of our written records. In Paul’s 
time it was the largest temple of the Greek world, and 
is probably the one mentioned in Acts, 19th chapter, 
the silversmiths of which stirred up a riot against 
him.” 

“ At Ephesus the Gospel of John was probably 
written, and that interpretation of the teaching of 
Christ, which defined God as Spirit, as Light, and as 
Love, was given to the world.” 

Speaking. of one of the side trips made from 
Smyrna, he says: 

“ About six o’clock the train put us down at the 
village which now represents ancient Sardis. It is a 
tiny, wretched hamlet. Our plan had been to get per- 
mission to set up our camp beds in the waiting room 
of the station, but we found this small room too full 
of freight. We therefore went across the track and 
put up our beds under a freight shed, which was open 
on two sides. As room-mates we had two dogs, a 
goat, five hens and four turkeys. I cannot boast of 
a restful night. Dogs occasionally barked; camel 
trains, with their tinkling bells, passed, and about 
three o’clock a neighboring Turk, who ships milk to 
Smyrna, lighted fires under four large cauldrons to 
boil his milk. As they have no ice, the milk is boiled 
before it is shipped to prevent its souring.” 

Situated in the valley between the Lebanon and 
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Anti-Lebanon Mountains is the typical Oriental town 
of Baalbec, where during the Roman period of Pal- 
estinian history large and splendid temples were 
erected and the worship of the goddess of fertility 
maintained. It is also the scene of extensive excava- 
tions conducted by German students, and is now more 
accessible than formerly from the fact that a railroad 
has just begun operating to that point. 

“In Damascus we passed through the street called 
“Straight,’ of which Mark Twain says: ‘It is 
straighter than a ram’s horn, but not as straight as a 
corkscrew,’ a description which exaggerates the de- 
vious directions of this historic thoroughfare.” 
“ Exemplifying the rapidity of the traveling by Pal- 
estinian railway, the distance from Damascus to 
Beirut of 894 miles is scheduled for 84 hours.” 

“* Jaffa or Joppa of the Bible is the port of Jeru- 
salem, and is one of the oldest mentioned harbors in 
Palestine. Its harbor is bad, as a half-submerged reef 
runs along the shore. Ships must anchor outside of 
this, and passengers must go ashore in small boats. 
It is a very old port, having been mentioned by 
Thothmes III., king of Egypt, about 1500 B. C., and 
is surrounded by quite a large area of fertility, where 
oranges are grown abundantly.” 

“ From Jaffa we took train for Jerusalem, a ride 
of about four hours, passing through the ancient 
town of Lydda, near the site of the old Philistine city 
of Ekron, then up through the valley of Shorek, 
made memorable by the stories of Samson. At the 
entrance of this valley we passed in sight of Zorah, 
the birthplace of Samson. The station of Jerusalem 
is nearly a mile from the city, and in driving up from 
it we came over a hill, from which the tops of the 
mountains beyond Jordan, including Mt. Nebo, were 
visible, beautifully tinted with blue.” 

The interest which centers around this far distant 
city is immeasurable, and we eagerly seek for any ties 
which may link its associations and conditions to-day 
with those of the centuries past, and we may take 
comfort in the thought of the author: 

“We had often been told that we should be dis- 
appointed in Jerusalem, because the modern city 
contains so much wretchedness and fanaticism, but 
we are disappointing our prophets. The city is much 
as we expected it to be. The hills over which Christ 
walked are still here. The temple area, the center of 
the world’s best religious history for many centuries, 
is much the game as in the olden time, although it 
is now the site of two Mohammedan mosques. The 
Mount of Olives is very impressive, and the site of 
Gethsemane, tolerably certain in spite of ecclesiasti- 
eal disputes. Which hill was Golgotha is not so cer- 
tain. Many of the costumes and customs of the peo- 
ple illustrate Biblical times and throw light upon 
Biblical texts. Those who are disappointed in Jeru- 
salem are those who do not know what an Oriental 
city was and is. If it were radically different from 
its present self it would afford us no idea of its an- 
cient conditions.” 

Although the Mohammedan religion does not ac- 
cept Christ and his teachings, it is a singular fact that 
very many of the spots which are believed to have 
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been places where some event of great interest to the 
Christian occurred are sites of mosques or are under 
the control of their followers. Even Calvary, whose 
location is still disputed by some, but by many ac- 
cepted as the hill just north of the present city wall, 
is now the site of a Moslem cemetery. 

We who are accustomed to the routine method of 
Friendly activity may be interested to know that the 
New England Friends have established at the town 
of Ramallah, ten miles north of the city of Jerusa- 
lem, one of the best equipped educational missions in 
Palestine. A Friends’ meeting is maintained here 
with much deep feeling, and the exercises are par- 
ticipated in by the natives. 

“ Bethlehem is beautifully situated, occupying a 
fertile spot among the hills of Judah, from which a 
fine outlook to the eastward is obtained. Just east 
of the town lies the field upon which tradition has 
fixed as the place where the ‘ shepherds were abiding 
in the fields’ on that first Christmas eve. . . . The 
Grotto of the Nativity is now made quite unnatural 
by the ecclesiastical gifts and ornaments which deco- 
rate it. Reverence in the ritualistic churches ex- 
presses itself in gaudy presents and ornamentation, so 
that the refuge of those for whom ‘there was no 
room in the inn,’ is the storehouse of jewels and em- 
blems, and is redolent with incense. The church 
building is simple and majestic, but the spirit of those 
who worship there makes one’s heart ache. The 
structure is divided between Greeks, Roman Catho- 
lics and Armenians. Each of these is so jealous lest 
the others shall encroach upon its rights that bloody 
battles have frequently taken place between them. 
Battles are still so imminent that the Turkish soldiers 
are always kept on guard to prevent them. Moham- 
medan soldiers must stand at the birthplace of Christ 
to prevent Christians from killing Christians.” 

“Christmas in Palestine is not, in some ways, 
what one might imagine. It would be more impres- 
sive if all were observing it at the same time. Many 
of the inhabitants, who are Jews and Moslems, do not 
observe it at all. The Greek, Armenian and Syrian 
sections of the church live by the Julian calendar, 
which is now thirteen days behind ours, so their 
Christmas comes much later. The Armenians do not 
celebrate Christmas at all, but Epiphany, holding 
that Christ was not born, but just appeared in the 
world, so their celebration comes twelve days later 
still. The Copts and Abyssinians have still a differ- 
ent calendar, so at our Christmas time it is only the 
Roman Catholies and the Protestants who seem from 
our point of view to be doing right.” 

“Speaking of time, a Palestinian calendar is a 
thing to behold! It gives the Gregorian date (ours), 
the Julian date, the Jewish date, the Moslem date 
and the Coptic date. Each day is five different days, 
and all these are announced in both Arabic and 
French.” 

About twenty-two and a half miles south of Jeru- 
salem ‘is situated the city of Hebron, with its 15,000 
to 18,000 inhabitants. In the records of the Old Tes- 
tament we are familiar with it as one of the centers 
of the Israelitish nation, in the allotment of the 
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tribe of Judah, one of the cities of refuge. It is one 
of the most ancient cities in the world, in this respect 
rivaling Damascus. Here Sarah died, and Abraham 
bought a field in the valley, wherein is the cave of 
Machpelah for a tomb. 

To-day the conditions are entirely changed. 

“ Of the inhabitants of Hebron we find perhaps 
twenty Christians, a few hundred Jews, and the rest 
are very fanatical Moslems. . . . There is an impos- 
ing mosque, said to be built over the cave of Machpe- 
lah. . . . No Christian is permitted to enter it with- 
out an order from the Sultan at Constantinople. As 
this permission is only granted to princes or ambassa- 
dors we had to be content with the ascent of the seven 
steps on which the ordinary non-Moslem may tread. 
Just at the top of these seven steps is a cavern formed 
by a hollow stone in the wall. The opening is small, 
but the interior is much larger. Ignorant Jews often 
write letters to Abraham and throw them in here. 
They think that in this way they can tell him what 
they desire and persuade him to intercede with God 
for them.” 

The accounts of visits to the many places of inter- 
est and Biblical prominence in the valley of the Jor- 
dan and the country beyond are full of instruction 
and vivid in their portrayal. Many of the customs of 
the people still closely resemble those of ancient 
times, and, in fact, there is scarcely any portion of 
the world where civilization has produced so little ef- 
fect upon the people as in Palestine. 


At Jaffa, on the journey from Palestine to Egypt, 
a side trip is taken “ to visit the traditional tomb of 
Doreas, and the house which tradition points out as 
that of Simon, the tanner, where Paul had the vision 
which so liberalized his theology on at least one 
point. The latter of these places is on the seashore, 
in a line of houses where tanning is still done, while 
the former is in a Russian churchyard. From the 
house of Simon one obtains a fine view of the sea, and 


from the Russian church tower a beautiful view of 
Jaffa.” 


The museum, the Moslem University and the 
Tombs of the Caliphs, at Cairo, are full of interest to 
the student. 


“ Though filled with much that is attractive, from 
an archeological standpoint, Egypt is in many re- 
spects the opposite of Palestine. There, is endless 
variety; here, one type of climate and scenery is 
stamped upon everything. In Palestine the rain and 
fertility come from above and point men’s thoughts 
upward; in Egypt they come from the Nile water, 
which soaks into the soil beneath and chains men’s 
thoughts below. One no longer marvels that Pales- 
tine, not Egypt, was the home of the prophets and of 
Christ.” 

From Egypt we follow our “ Pilgrims” through 
a hasty visit to Naples, Pompeii, Rome and Florence, 
thence to Venice, Milan and through Switzerland, 
with its marvelous scenery. 

The last two weeks of the journey were spent in 
England visiting many places of interest, some espe- 
cially so from their association with the Society of 


Friends. The last week was spent at Woodbrooke, 
where Dr. Barton delivered a course of lectures at 
the Friends’ Summer School. A. 


HELEN KELLER WITH A ROSE. 


Others may see thee; I behold thee not; 
Yet most I think thee, beauteous blossom, mine; 
For I, who walk in shade, like Proserpine— 
Things once too briefly looked on, long forgot— 
Seem by some tender miracle divine, * 
When breathing thee, apart, 
To hold the rapturous summer warm within my heart. 


We understand each other, thou and I! 
Thy velvet petals laid against my cheek, 
Thou feelest all the voiceless things I speak, 
And to my yearning makest mute reply: 
Yet a more special good of thee I seek, 
For God who made—oh, kind!— 
Beauty for one and all, gave fragrance for the blind! 


—Florence Earle Coates, in the Century. 








BIRTHS. 


LUKENS.—On Sixth month 14th, 1905, at Woodlawn, Va., 
to A. Lewis and Edith Dove Lukens, a daughter, who is named 
Catharine. 


VAIL.—On Seventh month Ist, 1905, at Ruxton, Md., to Wm. 
Haviland and Lillian Allison Vail, a son, who is named James 
Allison Vail. 


MARRIAGES. 


BOSLER—IRWIN.—At Hollidaysburg, Pa., Sixth month 
15th, 1905, Charles William Bosler, son of Joseph and Cynthia 
G. Bosler, of Ogontz, Pa., and Mary Delia Irwin, daughter of 
Robert Irwin, of Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


McAFEE—DANFORTH.—In Ann Arbor, Mich., Sixth month 
21st, 1905, at the home of Horace P. and Emma B. Danforth, 
parents of the bride, with the appropriate words of Friends’ 
ceremony, in the presence of a clergyman authorized to certify 
the marriage, James Renwick McAfee, of New York City, and 
Effie Lynch Danforth, a member of Miami Monthly Meeting, 
and of late years a teacher in New York City. Their home 
after Tenth month Ist will be at 301 West 106th Street, New 
York City, N. Y. 

SMEDLEY—KRUGER.—By Friends’ ceremony, on Sixth 
month 28th, 1905, at the home of the groom’s grandmother, 
Jane Lee Smedley, Llanerch, Pa., Allen B. Smedley, of Mary- 
land, and Elizabeth P. Kruger, of Pennsylvania. 


DEATHS. 


BALLARD.—In Chicago, Ill, Sixth month 28th, 1905, of 
paralysis, Addison Ballard, in his 82d year. He was a birth- 
right member of Miami Quarterly Meeting, and always re- 
tained an interest in the Society of Friends. Living far from 
any meeting of his own, he joined another denomination, to 
which his wife was attached, and was an active, useful mem- 
ber, and is deeply mourned by its members. He settled in 
Chicago when it was a small town, and helped to build it up, 
both before and after the great fire. He always took a deep 
interest in the city, and labored to promote its civie welfare. 
He was active in public affairs and a power for uprightness and 
integrity. He was a brother of Hannah A. Plummer, of Chi- 
cago, and Micajah Ballard, of Richmond, Ind. He was a trus- 
tee of Berea College, Ky., and had recently visited it to see the 
completion of waterworks in which he had taken great inter- 
est, and which will stand as a memorial of his efforts for the 
good of that institution. He led a long useful life, and at the 
end lay down to die, closing his eyes peacefully and passing 
unconsciously into the life beyond. 
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BOWNE.—At Cloverdale Homestead, Bustleton, N. J., George 
Norris, husband of Martha L. T. Bowne, in his 63d year. Al- 
though he had not united with the Society of Friends he had 
expressed a willingness to do so, and has been in the habit 
of attending Friends’ Meeting at Mansfield, Burlington County, 
N. J., during his 38 years of married life. 


COATES.—At his home in Londonderry, Pa., on Sixth month 
30th, 1905, George Coates, in his 75th year; interment at Doe 
Run, Pa. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A Friend of Fishertown, Pa., writes in a personal letter: ‘‘ Our 
First-day, school is fine this summer, larger than ever before, 
there being quite a number of new children. Both attendance 
and interest are very encouraging.” The superintendent of 
this school drives with his family ten miles every First-day to 
attend. 


An opportunity will be afforded to Friends to meet Arthur 
M. Dewees, who has been spending the past season at Wood- 
brooke in England, at a basket picnic on the lawn of David H. 
Wright, Riverton, N. J., on Seventh-day, the 15th of Seventh 
month, from 3 until 8 p.m. Steamer Columbia leaves Chestnut 
Street Wharf, Philadelphia, at 2 p.m. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all to attend. 

The Friends’ Book Association acknowledges receipt of the 
following contributions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation: Mrs. E. A. Foggs, $2.00; Mrs. B. H. Rand, $2.00; Fel- 
lowship Circle of the King’s Daughters, $5.00; Emily B. Smyth, 
$5.00; an Abington Friend, $10.00. Also from the Fellowship 
Circle of King’s Daughters, two bundles of clothing. Also for 
the Ice and Flower Mission: Mrs. E. A. Foggs, $2.00; Mrs. B. 
H. Rand, $2.00. 

Sixth month 30th, 1905. Joun CoMLy, Superintendent. 

From Millville, Pa., we have the following: “Our Half-Year 
Meeting [Fishing Creek, held at Millville] is over. It was a 
refreshing season, but we had no ministering Friend visiting us 
at this time. Of course, we were disappointed. There was a 
good turnout at meeting, which shows that our way of worship 
is not a failure. We can hold our meetings even if we hold 
them in silence. There was some speaking, which was very 
acceptable to the audience, but there was no approved minister. 
I was surprised that there were so many there from outside 
the Society when there was no reason to expect much, if any, 
speaking. . . . We did not feel alone, as the Great Head of the 
church was with us.” 


On First-day, the 25th, of Sixth month, Daniel G. and Maria 
H. Banks celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage 


at their home at Sea Cliffe, Long Island. Between fifty and 
sixty of their relatives and friends were present, among whom 
were two who signed the original certificate, one being her twin 
sister Elizabeth who was her bridesmaid. . Their children, 
Annie and Caroline, were with them, but their son Nathan, 
with his wife and four children, who reside near Washington, 
D. C., were unable to be present, which all regretted. Daniel 
and Maria have reached the age of seventy-five years. He was 
born in Dutchess County, N. Y., and she at Roslyn, Long Island, 
being the daughter of Townsend and Rebecca Hauxhurst, all 
members of the Society of Friends. 

Daniel Banks, who is a great lover of nature, having retired 
from active business, spends much of his time in the cultiva- 
tion of flowers and in the collection and preservation of aquatic 
plants, of which he has a large collection. 


YOUNG FRIENDS AT THE PENDLETON 
MEETINGS. 


One of the sessions of the conference to be held under the 
care of the Central Committee, in Fall Creek Meeting House, 
near Pendleton, Ind., wili be under the management of the 
Young Friends’ Association representatives on the Central 
Committee. 

This session will be from 4 to 6 p.m., on Seventh-day, the 
19th, of Eighth month. The general subject for the meeting 
will be “Association Work that Shall Nurture Our Society.” 
The discussion will be opened with a paper by Ella Gibson, of 
Richmond, Ind. “The Activities of Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association ” will be one of the topics, and will be 
presented by R. Barclay Spicer. William C. Coles, of Moores- 
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town, N. 


J., is chairman of this section of the Central Com- 
mittee. 


HOW MANY ARE GOING TO PENDLETON? 


Arrangements are under consideration with the railroad offi- 
cials for special rates and accommodations for Friends in the 
East who expect to attend the meetings of General Conference 
Committees and Indiana Yearly Meeting, notice of which will 
be given soon. In the meantime it would assist in completing 
the arrangements if Friends who contemplate attending these 
meetings would immediately notify the undersigned. 


JoHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman of Transportation Committee. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


THE LIGHT AS A SOCIAL FACTOR IN 
EARLY QUAKERISM. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXV. 


Text, I. John, i., 7; Bible readings, I. Jobn, i., 5, 6, 7; ii., 1-12. 


Walking in the light meant to these early Friends a new 
social order. To them the light was not something merely to 
be talked about, to be preached about, but something in which 
to walk day by day, that they might more fully know Christ 
Jesus. This new social order was called fellowship, and still 
more frequently the kingdom by him whom Friends came to 
preach. To the Quaker, walking in the light was freedom. 
Human emancipation could only be found by divine submis- 
sion; liberty came by the act of loving rather than receiving 
love; by serving, rather than being served; by walking in the 
light, rather than being warmed by the light. 

The application, then, of what they understood as the Light 
operated in two ways; a perfecting of the individuality and at 
the same time the strengthening of the unity that binds men 
into one unbroken brotherhood. The greater the individual 
liberty the stronger the bond of unity. Walking in the light 
meant walking toward that goal which divine expectation had 
marked out, meant growing into the stature comprised in 
God’s plan for the individual; walking in the light was coming 
into possession of one’s own, was fulfilling the selfhood, was 
rounding out the Me, until its place could be filled by no other. 

The early Friends remembered that he whose light was shin- 
ing in their hearts had promised that in his Father’s house 
there were many mansions, and that he would go in advance 
and prepare one for each of his disciples. To them, walking 
in the light was walking toward one of these mansions, and 
attaining the stature and capacity to fill it. This individuating 
process was making each man different from his neighbor; men 
were no longer duplicates, cut from the same pattern, but indi- 
vidual personalities, fulfilling the design stamped upon them by 
the divine pattern maker. 

In this conception and its fulfilling the early Friend found a 
measure of what has been called human liberty; he found it 
like the finger on the hand may find a freedom in that kind 
of training that leads the possessor to cease to call his fingers 
all thumbs, but delights in the fact that each finger can ‘do 
what no other finger on the hand can, as has often been de- 
clared by expert pianists, typewriters and surgeons. In pro- 
portion as the finger finds an individual liberty in the training 
given by the master mind, it also finds a bond of renewed 
unity in the palm of the hand; a new brotherhood, and a new 
fellowship has been brought about as each finger yielded itself 
to the will of the master that owned the hand. 

This walking in the light toward one of the many mansions, 
this finding of that personal liberty that characterizes the in- 
dividuating process renewed for these early Friends a unity 
in the plan of their Church which led them to call themselves 
a Society of Friends. A Society that has enlarged the concep- 
tion of fellowship among men, or at least has within it the 
capacity to enlarge this conception, was led by one who in- 
sisted “that men can never bring any into unity and fellow- 
ship in the spirit, except they be in the light.” To him walk- 
ing in the light and being led by the spirit were different 
methods of stating a similar experience. “It is by the spirit 
that we have fellowship with the Son, and with the Father, 
and with the Scriptures, and with one another; and without 
this spirit they can neither know God nor Christ, nor the 
Scriptures, nor have right fellowship one with another.”1 In 
writing to the king, Fox declared:that, “In the spirit of Christ 
men would have fellowship and unity.” 2 

As they understood fellowship, it was not an agreement in 
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all points of belief and doctrine, but it was a unity in faith 
and the spirit, a unity in the light. As they understood the 
light shining into the conscience and into the reason man could 
have no personal property in ideas, would have no pet dogma 
to defend, no doctrine of his own making to be jealous over; 
such an understanding, among men who were willing, and often 
did go and offer themselves to lie in prison in another’s place, 
is evidence of a brotherhood that results from the belief that 
all men are sons of God, and joint heirs with Christ. They 
found their lives completed by losing them in the lives of 
others. 

They looked back to the teaching of Jesus for confirmation 
of their conception of the social order. To be perfect and live 
in fellowship with God included a new order of fellowship 
among men. As they understood it, the two were one, and it 
was not possible to have the one without the other; fellow- 
ship with God without fellowship with men was impossible 
(Matt., xxv., 40). The early Friend, before the arrival of the 
influence of mysticism in the Society, looked at the problem 
as he was led to believe that Jesus taught the same, i.e., if man 
is to become righteous, if he is to perfect his nature, and keep 
himself normal, he needs to do it through the normal and 
righteous social order. Consequently, he could not be indiffer- 
ent to a breach in this order and remain at peace with his 
God. He could not turn away: from the world and go and sit 
alone with the spirit treasure he had found. The early 
Quaker had not yet learned to sever himself from the world 
that contained his fellows. 

With startling zeal he set about establishing the kingdom 
of the spirit. The gospel of Christ should be spread among all 
men. The channels of justice should be purified, prisons should 
no longer be schools of crime, slavery and human wrong be- 
came a target for his activity. A church grew up on the basis 
of human fellowship. All the members had need of one an- 
other. To the early Friends their meetings for worship and 
subsequently for discipline were opportunities where one might 
receive from another, where one might give to another. The 
founding of monthly meetings was in obedience to the social 
need among Friends. 

They had learned that through the brotherhood of men, 
through a fellowship of men, through love given, more than re- 
ceived, man expressed his love for God, and came to know him. 
Topics: 

What is practical philanthropy? What was the understand- 
ing Jesus had of “the kingdom of God” ? Was it a realiza- 


tion in this, or the world to come? Is it not possible for man, 
alone with God, to find his way to the completion of his nature? 


REFERENCES : 


1“ Journal of George Fox,” vol. i., p. 138. 
2 Ibid., vol. ii., p. 225. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE. 


Permit me to call the attention of Friends once more to the 
important work of Charles Alexander, a colored man of Bos- 
ton, who edited last year, in a masterly manner, the paper 
called The Boston Colored Citizen. He has now changed it to a 
magazine form, and calls it Alerander’s Magazine. I have 
seen the first and second numbers of this magazine (a monthly, 
at one dollar a year), and it is a most powerful agent in the 
elevation of the colored race. He takes a wide and far-reach- 
ing view of the future of his race, and makes a noble defence 
of what they are, and what, in some generations to come they 
are likely to be. His words to his people are calculated to in- 
spire them with a desire to become, in the near future, such 
men and women as Booker T. Washington would train up in 
his fine Tuskegee Institute. Indeed, he has been connected 
with Washington’s work, and is fully prepared and able to ad- 
voeate and encourage such schools as his throughout the 
South. In his writing he is careful to avoid those views as to 
his race that, as the world is to-day, would increase that most 
unmeasurable prejudice against them, the outgrowth of the 
dreadful system of Southern slavery; and appeals from Philip 
drunk to-day, to Philip sober and wiser in the, we hope, not 
distant future. Friends could not do a better work for that 
still oppressed and persecuted race fhan send in their names 
promptly to Mr. Alexander, as subscribers to his new and 
promising magazine. Take it for yourselves, and send it on 
to others to read. Address Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. Your friend, 


Epwarp H. MAGILL, 


THE BRANDYWINE AT EMBREEVILLE. 


(TO E. AND K.) 


Adown the dales of green Newlin, 
Among the peaceful farms it flows, 
And soft and dreamy is the song 
It chants and murmurs as it goes 
Beside the woodland cool and still,— 
The Brandywine at Embreeville. 


Where blow the freshening winds of June 
Across the green and silver oats, 

And in the fragrant clover fields 
The robins trill their fairy notes, 

It drifts below the emerald hill 

That guards old drowsy Embreeville. 


Its clear green waters softly sing 
Among the green and waving reeds, 
They softly sing among the stems 
Of green and amber water-weeds, 
They softly sing beside the mill 
And dark mill-race at Embreeville. 


By daisied meadows deep and soft 

Where tranquil cattle dream and dream 
Our little river rambles on 

Full-fed by many a tribute stream ;— 
O how its gleam and beauty fill 
My vision of old Embreeville! 


By homes where honest folk and true 
Have lived for generations long 
Among their flowery gardens old, 
It wanders down with sleepy song 
By smithy and by rumbling mill, 
The Brandywine at Embreeville. 


I hear its music sweet and soft 
Beneath the silver stars of June; 
I hear its melancholy voice 
Beneath the ghostly harvest moon 
Grieving that autumn frosts must fill 
The golden dales of Embreeville. 


O never comes to me the song 
Of thrushes in the poppied wheat, 
Or under shadowy orchard boughs 
The ring of childish laughter sweet, 
But that thy music haunts me still, 
O Brandywine at Embreeville! 


J. R. H. 


REVIVAL OF THE TOWN MEETING. 
{Herbert S. Bigelow, in an address in Vine Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Cincinnati, O.} 


Before our ancestors conquered old England they had their 
home in the forests of Germany. Each clan dwelt in a com- 
munity by itself, which was called the mark or the town. 
Each town had its folk-mote. This was an assembly of all the 
people which met once a year or oftener. All laws were pro- 
posed, discussed and passed by this assembly. Each citizen 
had a voice and vote, and the folk-mote was a pure democracy. 

This system of popular government was transplanted in Eng- 
land. The English township corresponded to the mark, and 
each township had its popular assembly, or folk-mote, through 
which the people governed themselves directly. 

In the course of time, the liberties of the English townships 
were encroached upon, but when the Pilgrim fathers arrived in 
the New World they re-established township government in its 
purity under the name of the town meeting. 

In New England, the township was the political unit. The 
people elected no law-makers. They came together in their 
town meetings and made their own laws. Each town was a 
little Republic. Popular sovereignty was not merely a theory. 
It was a fact. The power to make laws was not delegated, as 
now, to a few. In New England, the town council included all 
the citizens, and each man had a vote on the laws he was ex- 
pected to obey. 

John Fiske declared the New England town meeting to be 
“the most complete democracy in the world” and “the best 
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political training school in existence.” Thomas Jefferson said 
it was “the wisest invention ever devised by the wit of man 
for the perfect exercise of self-government, and for its preser- 
vation.” 

In the course of time, these towns elected delegates to a gen- 
eral assembly, but, unlike our present State representatives, 
these delegates were under the direct control of their con- 
stituents. We petition our representatives. They instructed 
theirs. Speaking for the town meeting of Boston, in 1764, 
Samuel Adams delivered an address to the newly-elected dele- 
gates to the Massachusetts Legislature, informing them that 
the townsmen “have delegated to you the power of acting in 
their public concerns in general as your own prudence shall di- 
rect you,” “always reserving to themselves the Constitutional 
right of expressing their mind and giving you such instruction 
upon particular matters as they at any time shall judge 
proper.” 

Obviously, however, the town meeting was destined to dis- 
appear as population increased and voters became too numerous 
to be assembled in a legislative body. Thus direct legislation 
by the people gave way to the present representative system. 
Now the question is how to revive and adapt to the changed 
conditions the virtues of the old town meeting. 

Unquestionably, the initiative and referendum does this. 
The State of Oregon has solved the problem. A petition of five 
per cent. of the voters is sufficient to force a popular referen- 
dum upon any act of the Legislature. 

A petition of eight per cent. is sufficient to propose a new 
measure, and if a majority of the people vote for it, the meas- 
ure is law. Thus the people of Oregon have the power to veto 
the acts of their representatives, and also to pass laws inde- 
pendently of their representatives. They have as much con- 
trol over their public servants as the New England town meet- 
ings. Moreover, the Oregon plan is an improvement on the 
other. The people of Oregon do not attempt to make laws in 
an emotional or unwieldy mass meeting. They secure the 
right to vote upon any measure by petition. Then they may 
discuss it in their clubs and homes, and read about it in their 
papers and go to the polls and vote with deliberation. 

The phenomenal progress of this principle of direct legisla- 
tion by the initiative and referendum is the most hopeful sign 
of the times. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


[Seventh month 8, 1905. 


CHRISTIANS AS OTHERS SEE THEM. 


The Straits Settlements on the island of Ceylon, where the 
people belong mostly to the Malay race, is perhaps as well 
ruled as any of the English colonies in the Orient. A half- 
breed Portuguese boy in one of the schools was asked to write 
a composition on the English, and the following is the result, 
except that the spelling has been amended: 

“English is very proud and very white. They are mostly 
governors, schoolmasters, policemen, magistrates, and a few are 
lawyers, doctors and banks and many other things. They 
never work. They wear hats and boots and ride in docuts 
{dog-carts]. Some English goes to church but only once. They 
are clever tennis and ball games and drinks much brandy and 
other things. Some are married. They eat a much quantity 
of many things. One of their great delights smoking cigars 
and shooting and raining coming home in it. English is clever 
at all things. My father says Portuguese is black and ugly 
and catch fish, but English is white and pretty and eats fish 
what is caught. Father is black and ugly, but making nets. 
English is very fierce. If anybody does something they swear. 
English women is few. They ride and play the music and 
make faces. It is easy no work nor little houses. I don’t know 
any more English. That is all I know.” 


Many readers have been complaining that the poetry pub- 
lished in American magazines is unreadable. Perhaps they 
ought to say “verse” instead of “ poetry,” for it is obvious 
that most poets nowadays are not working at their trade.— 
Bliss Perry, Editor of the Atlantic. 


“To be resigned when ills betide, 
Patient when favors are denied, 
And pleased with favors given,— 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom’s part; 
This is that incense of the heart 
Whose fragrance smells to heaven.” 


—Nathaniel Cotton, 1788. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenues), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street  (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


7th mo. 8th (7th-day)—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Rutherfurd Place 


and Fifteenth Street, New York, at 2.30 
p.m. 


7th mo. 9th (lst-day).—Reading 
meeting attended by Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, at 
1] a.m. 


8th mo. 18th (6th-day).—Central 
Committee of Friends’ General Confer- 
ence meets at Fall Creek Meeting House, 
Pendleton, Ind. Sessions through Sixth- 
and Seventh-days. See issue of Sixth 
month 24th, page 394. 


8th mo. 20th (lst-day)—Joint Com- 
mittee of the Several Yearly Meetings 
for Work Among Isolated Friends, in 
Fall Creek Meeting House (near Pendle- 
ton, Ind.), at 1.30 p.m. Other meetings 
of this committee will be held between 
the sessions of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


8th mo. 2Ist (2d-day).— Indiana 
Yearly Meeting at Fall Creek Meeting 
House, Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m. 


8th mo. 28th (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Salem, O., at 10 a.m. 


9th mo. llth (2d-day).—TIllinois Year- 
ly Meeting, at Clear Creek Meeting 
House, near Mt. Palatine, Ill., at 10 a.m. 


Beatrix Jones—who contributes to 
Scribner’s for Seventh month an account 
of Le Notre, whose work at Versailles 
and other places has made him known as 
the father of landscape-gardening—is a 
practising landscape-gardener, and has 
had wonderful success with various large 
places, particularly at Bar Harbor. 


. 


The grown-up folks who read Noah 
Brooks’s “Boy Emigrants” in their 
childhood’s days, as well as those who 
are just growing up, will welcome a 
timely new book by the same author, 
“First Across the Continent: The Story 
of the Lewis and Clark Expedition.” 


The readers of the daily news—and 
their number is legion—will find much 
to interest them in Melville E. Stone’s 
account, in the Century, of how this 
news is gathered and transmitted by the 
Associated Press. Other notable arti- 
cles in this month’s issue are Frank J. 
Sprague’s resumé of the early experi- 
ments in electric railways, and David 
Bell Macgowan’s “The Future of 
Poland.” 


' PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 


Reduced Rates to Mt. Gretna via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to 
be held at Mt. Gretna, Pa., July Ist to 
August 5th, 1905, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell special excursion 
tickets from New York, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill, Phoenixville, Wilmington, 
Perryville, Frederick, Md., Washington, 
D. C., East Liberty, Butler, Indiana, 
Connellsville, Bedford, Clearfield, Mar- 
tinsburg, Bellefonte, Waterford, Canan- 
daigua, Wilkes-Barre, Tomhicken, Mt. 
Carmel, Lykens, and principal inter- 
mediate points, to Mt. Gretna and re- 
turn, at reduced rates. Tickets will be 
sold June 25th to August 5th, inclusive, 
and will be good to return until August 
16th, inclusive. For specific rates, con- 
sult ticket agents. 





